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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes and analyzes the experiences of an 
inquiry group that was part of a National Science Foundation- funded 
elementary mathematics teacher enhancement project, the "Mathematics for 
Tomorrow Project." Inquiry group meetings focused on discussions and 
interpretations of data that teachers have brought from their classrooms. A 
3 -member team worked on developing the design for this inquiry group. In 
preparation for each session, the members visited each others classrooms to 
gather data for later exploration. Some sessions included brainstorming about 
specific teaching activities, others were presentations, and others used 
vignettes. The vignettes proved to be the best trigger for focus group 
discussion. Participants seemed most able to connect with the vignettes which 
were short accounts of student interactions. Other observations during the 
course of the inquiry discussions led to additional insights. Creating a 
space of inquiry required the leader to be aware and attentive to the 
situation, have a perspective of where the teachers were in their own 
learning, and be emotionally aware of connections to and within the group. 
(Contains 13 references.) (JLS) 
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What makes for a good beginning? 

Improvising in an Elementary Mathematics Teacher Inquiry Group 

Annette Sassi, Amy Morse, & Lynn Goldsmith 
Preface 

For the last year and a half, one of the authors of this paper, Amy Morse, has facilitated a teacher 
inquiry group as part of a multi-year NSF-funded elementary mathematics teacher enhancement 
project. The other two, Lynn Goldsmith and Annette Sassi, have been researchers on the project, 
seeking to understand more deeply the nature of these inquiry groups and the work entailed for 
already practicing teachers to become more reflective and effective teachers of mathematics. This 
paper represents the thinking of all three of us. We have spent numerous hours discussing the 
development of Amy's group and the assumptions that underlie the moves she made as she came to 
make sense for herself what the work of this group was and could be. The paper is written 
through the interpretive lens of Annette, who framed the initial exploration, invited Amy and Lynn 
to engage in the dialogue, and took the responsibility for writing up the paper. It is a much smaller 
piece of investigation than initially proposed because, the more we discussed the issues, the more 
we realized that so much of the essence of the group resided in those early decisions and moves. 

By asking and attempting to answer the question, what makes for a good beginning, we found we 
had to look deeply at the assumptions, purposes, and goals of inquiry groups in general and their 
connection to the practice of teaching. 



Introduction 

The teaching of elementary mathematics has, within the last decade, undergone a tremendous 
amount of scrutiny and redefinition. Informed in part by constructivist theories of learning (see, 
for example von Glaserfeld, 1984, 1990; Cobb et al., 1991, 1992; Goldsmith & Schifter, 1994), 
teachers, researchers and teacher educators alike have set out to transform the practice of teaching 
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mathematics (see, for example, Schifter 1995; Schifter & Fosnot, 1993). There is some general 
sense that the practices of mathematics teaching and the mathematical knowledge necessary to 
engage in a reflective, principled, and student-informed teaching practice must be very different 
from that which many teachers often have. Furthermore, because this kind of teaching is not rule- 
governed and the decisions teachers must make cannot be prescribed, teachers must develop a keen 
sense of judgment to be ready to improvise in their classrooms (Sassi & Goldsmith, 1996). 

Yet, there is also some understanding that teachers cannot take on this work in isolation. 
What teachers face in developing their practice is challenging and calls for supportive collaborative 
experiences in which they can take on this challenge with other colleagues. Teacher inquiry 
groups, where teachers can meet regularly to investigate issues in the teaching and learning of 
mathematics, are now becoming more prevalent . Questions remain, however, about how such 
groups can support this work and what structures or designs work best. 

The paper begins with an overview of the Mathematics for Tomorrow Project and the 
teacher inquiry groups that are part of it. It next describes the development of one inquiry group 
within the project and the crafting of a structure that was workable for it. It then analyzes the 
choices and resulting characteristics of the group as a case of developing the practical judgment and 
"improvisational perception" necessary for the kind responsive teaching envisioned in reform 
efforts. It concludes with a consideration of several areas for further research that arise through 
this analysis. 

The Mathematics for Tomorrow Project and Teacher Inquiry Groups 

The Mathematics for Tomorrow (MFT) project is a multi-year systemically-embedded 
teacher enhancement project supported by the National Science Foundation. The project is based 
on the assumption that the kinds of changes called for in instructional practices require teachers to 
"examine long-standing beliefs about the nature of knowledge and learning, deepen their 
knowledge of the subject they teach, and reinvent their classroom practice from within a new 
conceptual frame." While teachers will still need to consider new teaching techniques and tools, 
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such as manipulatives, cooperative groups, and new questioning strategies , such techniques and 
tools must rest on a new understanding of the relationship between teaching and learning. 

A central component in the design of the MIT project are school-based inquiry groups. As 
originally proposed, teachers were to meet bi-weekly in school-based groups to "engage in 
ongoing inquiry about their mathematics classes; develop new ideas about mathematics, learning, 
and teaching; and work collaboratively with supervisors, project staff, and each other to make 
changes in their classroom practice consistent with these new ideas." Meetings would focus on 
discussions and interpretation of data that teachers would bring from their classrooms. Such data 
could include student work, lesson plans with observations of what actually happened, journal 
entries, and "case studies" of individual students. 

The form or structure of these groups would or could take was left open-ended. They were 
to be run as "communities of inquiry" where the inquiry would be into one's own practice of 
teaching mathematics. Structures were to evolve through the life of the group to meet the needs of 
participants. 



The challenge of starting a new inquiry group 

Amy Morse joined the MFT project as it began its third year. MFT had just finished its 
first two-year cycle and was starting its second and last two-year cycle with a new cohort of 
teachers. Amy would take responsibility for facilitating an inquiry group based in a mid-sized, 
middle income district in the greater Boston area. She had come to the project with ten years 
experience as an elementary school teacher as well as a history of experiences in a range of 
professional development projects . 1 Although she had had many experiences working with 



'Amy credits several key teacher development projects in which she participated for significantly shaping her 
development as a teacher. She participated in the Boston Writing Project where she began to rediscover writing — 
and the sharing of one's writing — as a valuable means toward reflective learning. She also was a participant in 
"Talking Mathematics," co-directed by Susan Jo Russell and Becky Corwin of TERC. The purpose of this project 
was to help teachers learn how to engage in mathematics dialogue with the idea that teachers will need to know how 
to do this if they are to be able to engage students in it. Amy found this project to provide an opportunity to 
recapture her intrigue with and love of mathematics. Prior to and continuing while being a teacher educator on 
MFT, Amy participated in "Teaching to the Big Ideas" (TBI), co-directed by Deborah Schifter, Susan Jo Russell, and 
Virginia Bastable. This project has also made writing central to the exploration of children's mathematical thinking 
and the complexities inherent in the elementary mathematics curriculum. Amy had the unique opportunity to be 
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